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THE 


FRUGAL  HOUSEWIFE. 

To  Boil  a  Turbot. 

Lay  it  in  a  good  deal  of  salt  and  water  for  an  hour  or  two  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  quite  sweet,  shift  the  water  five  or  six  times, 
first  having  put  a  good  deal  of  salt  in  the  mouth  and  belly. 
In  the  meantime,  set  on  a  fish-kettle,  with  spring  water  and 
salt,  a  little  vinegar,  and  a  piece  of  horse-radish.  When 
the  water  boils,  lay  the  turbot  on  a  fish  plate,  put  it  in  the 
kettle,  and  let  it  be  well  boiled,  but  take  great  care  it  is  not 
too  much  done.  When  done  enough,  take  off  the  fish-kettle, 
set  it  before  the  fire  ;  then  carefully  lift  up  the  fish  plate, 
and  set  it  across  the  kettle  to  drain.  In  the  meantime,  melt 
a  good  deal  of  fresh  butter,  and  bruise  in  the  spawn  of  either 
one  or  two  lobsters,  and  the  meat  cut  small,  with  a  spoonful 
of  anchovy  liquor  :  then  give  it  a  boil,  and  pour  it  in  basins. 
This  is  the  best  sauce.  Now  lay  the  fish  in  a  dish,  and  gar¬ 
nish  with  scraped  horse-radish  and  lemon.  . 

Salmon. 

This  is  so  substantial  a  fish,  that  it  requires  to  be  well 
boiled.  A  piece  not  very  thick  will  take  half  an  hour. 
Boil  horse-radish  in  the  water.  For  sauce,  melt  some  but¬ 
ter  plain,  and  some  other  with  anchovy.  Garnish  with 
horse-radish,  mixed  with  sliced  lemon. 


Whole  Cod. 


Put  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  your  fish  kettle,  which 
must  be  of  a  proper  size  for  the  cod,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
of  vinegar,  a  handful  of  salt,  and  half  a  stick  of  horse-radish. 
Let  these  boil  together  for  some  time,  and  then  put  in  the 
fish.  When  it  is  done  enough,  which  will  be  known  by  feel¬ 
ing  the  fins,  and  the  look  of  the  fish,  lay  it  to  drain,  put  it 
on  a  hot  fish  plate,  and  then  in  a  warm  dish,  with  the  liver 
cut  in  half,  and  laid  on  each  side.  Serve  it  up  with  shrimp 
or  oyster  sauce,  and  garnish  with  scraped  horse-radish. 

To  make  Oyster  Sauce. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  oysters,  and  simmer  them  till  they  are 
plump,  strain  the  liquor  from  them  through  a  sieve,  wash  the 
oysters  clean,  and  beard  them ;  put  them  in  a  stew-pan,  and 
pour  the  liquor  over,  but  mind  you  do  not  pour  the  sediment 
with  the  liquor;  add  a  blade  of  mace,  a  quarter  of  a  lemon, 
a  spoonful  of  anchovy  liquor,  and  a  little  bit  of  horse-radish, 
also,  a  little  butter  rolled  in  flour,  half  a  pound  of  butter 
melted,  and  boil  it  up  gently  for  ten  minutes.  Now  take 
out  the  horse-radish,  the  mace,  and  lemon;  squeeze  the  juice 
of  the  lemon  in  the  sauce,  toss  it  up  a  little,  then  put  it  into 
the  boats  or  basins. 

To  make  Shrimp  Sauce. 

Take  half  a  pint  of  shrimps,  wash  them  very  clean,  put 
them  into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  spoonful  of  anchovy  liqour,  and 
a  pound  of  butter  melted  thick.  Boil  it  up  for  five  minutes, 
and  squeeze  in  half  a  lemon  ;  toss  it  up,  and  pat  it  into  the 
cups  or  boats. 
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To  Roast  Mutton  and  Lamb, 

The  loin,  haunch,  and  saddle  must  have  paper  on,  and  be 
basted  well  while  roasting,  with  its  own  dripping ;  but  all 
other  parts  must  be  roasted  with  a  quick  clear  fire,  and  with¬ 
out  paper;  baste  it  when  you  lay  it  down;  and  just  before 
you  take  it  up,  dredge  it  with  a  little  flour;  but  be  sure  not 
to  use  too  much,  for  that  takes  away  all  the  fine  taste  of  the 
meat.  Some  choose  to  skin  a  loin  of  mutton,  and  roast  it 
brown  without  paper;  be  sure  always  to  take  the  skin  off  a 
breast  of  mutton. 

A  leg  of  mutton  of  six  pounds’  weight  will  take  an  hour  at 
a  quick  fire  ;  if  frosty  weather,  an  hour  and  a  quarter :  nine 
pounds,  an  hour  and  a  half:  a  leg  of  twelve  pounds  will  take 
two  hours;  if  frosty,  two  hours  and  a  half.  A  large  saddle 
of  mutton  three  hours,  because  of  papering  it;  a  small  sad¬ 
dle  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
size:  a  breast  half  an  hour,  at  a  quick  fire  ;  a  neck,  if  large, 
an  hour, — if  very  small,  better  than  a  halfan  hour ;  a  shoulder 
much  the  same  time  as  a  leg.  A  large  fore-quarter  of  house 
lamb  will  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  roast;  a  small  one,  an 
hour.  If  a  leg,  three  quarters  of  an  hour;  a  neck,  a  breast, 
or  shoulder,  three  quarters  of  an  hour ;  if  very  small,  halt  an 
hour  will  do. 

To  Roast  Venison. 

Split  a  haunch  of  venison,  and  butter  well  four  sheets  of 
paper,  two  of  which  put  on  the  haunch  ;  then  make  a  paste 
with  flour,  butter,  and  water  ;  roll  it  out  half  as  big  as  the 
haunch,  and  put  it  over  the  fat  part ;  then  put  the  other  two 
sheets  of  paper  on,  and  tie  them  with  pack  thread;  lay  it  to 
a  brisk  fire,  and  baste  it  well  all  the  time  of  roasting.  It  a 
large  haunch  of  twenty-four  pounds,  it  will  take  three  hours 


and  a  half,  unless  there  is  a  very  large  fire  ;  then,  three  hours 
will  do.  Smaller,  in  proportion. 

To  Roast  Veal. 

Be  careful  to  roast  veal  of  a  fine  brown  colour.  I  fa  lar<Te 
joint,  hare  a  good  fire  ;  if  small,  a  little  brisk  fire.  If  a  fillet 
or  loin,  be  sure  to  paper  the  fat,  that  you  lose  as  little  of  that 
as  possible:  lay  it  at  some  distance  from  the  fire,  till  it  is 
soaked  ;  then  lay  it  near  the  fire.  When  you  lay  it  down, 
ba9te  it  well  with  good  butter ;  and  when  it  is  nearly  done 
enough,  baste  it  again,  and  dredge  it  with  a  little  flour. 
The  breast  must  be  roasted  with  the  caul  on,  till  it  is  done 
enough.  Skewer  the  sweetbread  on  the  back  side  of  the 
brea9t.  When  it  is  nigh  done  enough,  take  off  the  caul, 
baste  it,  and  dredge  it  with  a  little  flour.  Veal  takes  much 
about  the  same  time  in  roasting  as  pork. 

To  Salt  Beef. 

Great  attention  is  requisite  in  salting  meat;  and  in  the 
country,  where  large  quantities  are  cured,  the  following  me¬ 
thods  will  be  found  excellent: — 

To  Salt  Beef  or  Pork  for  immediate  use. 

The  piece  should  not  weigh  more  than  five  or  six  pounds. 
Salt  it  thoroughly.  Just  before  you  put  it  into  the  pot,  take 
a  coarse  cloth,  flour  it  well,  put  the  meat  into  it,  fold  it  up 
close,  and  put  it  into  the  boiling  water.  Boil  it  as  long  as 
other  salt  meat  of  the  same  size,  and  it  will  be  as  salt  as  if 
done  five  or  six  days. 

To  Salt  Beef  red,  and  hang  to  dry. 

Take  a  piece  of  beef  with  as  little  bone  as  possible  (the 
flank  is  the  most  proper),  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a  day  ; 
then  rub  it  with  common  salt,  saltpetre,  and  bay  salt,  but 
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only  a  small  proportion  of  saltpetre ;  add  a  few  grains  of 
cochineal,  all  in  fine  powder;  a  little  of  the  coarsest  sugar 
may  be  added  to  the  salt ;  rub  the  pickle  every  day  into  the 
meat  for  a  week,  only  turn  it  the  remainder,  sixteen  days  are 
sufficient,  drain  it  from  the  pickle,  and  let  it  be  smoked  for 
five  days.  To  twelve  pounds  of  beef  the  proportion  of  com¬ 
mon  salt  is  one  pound. 

To  Preserve  Beef,  Mutton,  Sfc.for  a  length  of  time  with¬ 
out  salt. 

After  well  examining  and  wiping  the  meat,  put  it  into  a 
pan,  and  pour  a  deal  of  treacle  over  it,  in  which  turn  it 
daily,  observing  every  part  partakes  of  the  treacle;  cover  and 
tie  a  cloth  over  the  pan ;  keep  in  a  cool  place  ;  when  it  be 
used,  wash  it  well. 

To  Slew  Beef,  when  under  done. 

Put  it  into  a  pot  with  a  quart  of  water,  one  pint  of  small 
beer,  some  salt,  three  or  four  spoonfuls  of  vinegar,  two  of 
ketchup,  a  bunch  of  herbs  of  various  kinds,  such  as  parsley, 
thyme,  basil,  savoury,  penny  royal,  marjoram,  knotted 
marjoram,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  sage,  onions,  cloves,  and 
cayenne;  cover  it  close,  and  simmer  till  quite  tender  ;  when 
done,  lay  in  a  deep  dish  ;  thicken  part  of  the  gravy  with  flour 
and  butter,  and  pour  over  the  beef. 

To  Collar  Beef 

Choose  the  thin  end  of  the  flank  of  fine  mellow  beef,  not 
too  fat ;  lay  it  into  a  dish  with  salt  and  saltpetre ;  turn  and 
rub  it  every  day  for  a  week,  and  keep  it  cool ;  then  take 
out  all  bone  and  gristle,  remove  the  skin  of  the  inside 
part,  and  cover  it  thick  with  the  following  seasoning  cut 
small : — A  large  handful  of  parsley,  the  same  of  sage,  some 
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thyme,  marjoram,  and  penny  royal,  pepper,  salt,  and  all¬ 
spice;  roll  the  meat  up  as  tight  as  possible  in  a  cloth*  then 
bind  it  with  a  tape;  boil  it  gently  for  six  or  seven  hours;  put 
it  under  a  good  weight  while  hot,  without  untying  it.  The 
shape  will  be  oval,  when  cold.  Part  of  a  breast  of  veal  rolled 
in  with  the  beef  looks  and  eats  well. 

To  Pot  Beef. 

Rub  three  pounds  of  beef  with  two  ounces  of  the*coarsest 
sugar,  and  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  saltpetre;  let  it  lie  forty- 
eight  hours;  wash  it  clean  and  dry  it;  season  it  with  pepper, 
salt,  mace,  and  twelve  cloves  ;  lay  it  in  a  pot  with  four 
ounces  of  butter  put  over  it  in  pieces,  bake  it  three  hours, 
then  cut  out  the  hard  outside,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar ;  add 
seasoning  to  your  taste;  melt  four  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
with  the  gravy  which  comes  from  the  beef,  beat  it  with 
the  beef  as  fine  as  possible,  put  it  into  pots,  cover  it  with  cla¬ 
rified  butter,  keep  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  it  will  remain  long- 
good. 

Fricassee  of  Cold  Roast  Beef. 

Cut  very  thin  slices  of  under-done  beef,  shred  a  handful  of 
parsley  very  small,  cut  an  onion  in  quarters,  putall  together 
into  a  stew-pan,  with  a  small  piece  of  butter,  and  some  strong 
broth;  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  simmer  gently  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour;  then  mix  into  it  the  yolk  of  two  eggs,  and  a 
spoonful  of  wine,  also  aspoonfulof  vinegar,  stirit  quick  over 
the  fire  a  minute  or  two,  then  turn  it  into  a  hot  deep  dish. 

Observe— all  sorts  of  stews,  hashes,  or  meat  dressed  a  second 
time,  should  only  be  simmered;  if  allowed  to  boil,  it  makes 
the  meat  hard  ;  only  hot  through  is  sufficient. 


To  Cure  Tongues. 

After  having  cleaned  them,  for  two  tongues  allow  an  ounce 
of  saltpetre  and  an  ounce  of  salt  prunella,  with  which  rub 
them  daily ;  the  third  day  cover  them  with  common  salt, 
turn  them  every  day  for  three  weeks;  then  dry  them  and  rub 
them  over  with  bran,  and  smoke  them  ;  in  ten  days  they  will 
be  fit  to  eat. 

Harrico. 

Take  some  of  the  fat  from  the  middle  or  best  end  of  a 
neck  of  mutton,  cut  it  into  rather  thin  steaks,  dour  and  fry 
;  them  in  their  own  fat  of  a  fine  light  brown,  but  not  enough 
for  eating.  Then  put  them  in  a  dish  while  you  fry  the  car- 
jots,  turnips,  and  onions — the  turnips  in  dice,  the  onions  sli¬ 
ced,  but  they  must  only  be  warmed,  not  browned,  or  you  need 
not  fry  them.  Then  lay  the  steaks  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
pan,  the  vegetables  over  them,  pour  as  much  hr  Sling  water  as 
will  just  cover  them,  give  them  one  boil,  skim  them,  then  set 
by  the  side  of  the  fire  to  simmer  till  the  meat  is  tender,  two 
hours  will  be  sufficient;  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  spoonful  of 
Lj  ketchup. 

Mutton  Ham. 

Choose  a  fine  grained  leg  of  mutton,  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
pounds,  let  it  be  cut  ham  shape,  and  hang  two  days  ;  then 
put  into  a  stew-pan  a  half  a  pound  of  bay  salt,  the  same  of 
common  salt,  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  half  a  pound  of 
coarse  sugar,  all  in  powder,  mix  and  make  it  quite  hot,  then 
rub  it  well  into  the  ham.  Let  it  be  turned  in  the  liquor 
every  day;  at  the  end  of  four  days,  put  twoounces  more  of 
common  salt ;  in  twelve  days  take  it  out,  dry  it,  hang  it  up  in 
wood  smoke  a  week.  It  is  a  fine  breakfast  relish. 


Scotch  Hotch  Polch. 


Cut  the  breast  and  backward  ribs  of  mutton  in  small  pieces, 
also  two  pounds  of  beef ;  simmer  in  six  quarts  of  water  ;  two 
hours  before  serving,  add  several  carrots,  turnips,  onions, 
peas,  and  cauliflower  or  cabbage;  or,  in  winter,  make  a  stew 
of  any  two  sorts  of  meat,  with  carrots,  onions,  turnips,  cele¬ 
ry,  and  a  little  rice. 

To  make  Mock  Brawn. 

Boil  a  pair  of  neat’s-feet  very  tender;  take  the  meat  off,  and 
have  ready  the  belly  piece  of  pork,  salted  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre  for  a  week.  Boil  this  almost  enough  ;  take  out 
the  bones;  then  roll  the  feet  and  the  pork  together,  roll  very 
tight  with  a  coarse  cloth  and  tape.  Boil  till  very  tender  ; 
hang  up  in  the  cloth  till  cold. 

Veal  Sausages. 

Chop  equal  quantities  of  lean  veal  and  fat  bacon,  a  handful 
of  sage,  a  little  salt,  pepper  and  nutmeg ;  beat  all  in  a  mortar ; 
when  used,  roll  and  fry  them. 

Oxford  Sausages. 

Chop  a  pound  and  half  of  pork,  and  the  same  of  veal,  cleared 
of  skin  and  sinews;  add  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  beef 
suet ;  mince  and  mix  them.  Steep  the  crumb  of  a  penny 
loaf  in  water  ;  mix  it  with  the  meat ;  add  a  little  dried  sage, 
pepper,  and  salt. 

Sausages  to  imitate  those  of  Bologna. 

Season  fat  and  lean  pork  with  salt,  saltpetre,  pepper,  and 
allspice,  all  in  a  fine  powder,  and  rub  it  into  the  meat.  On 
the  sixth  day  cut  it  small  ;  mix  with  it  some  shred  shalot  as 
tine  as  possible.  Have  ready  an  ox-gut  that  has  been 
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scoured,  salted,  and  soaked  well ;  fill  it,  then  tie  up  the  ends, 
and  hang  it  to  dry,  as  you  do  hams, — but  first  wrap  it  in  a 
fold  or  two  of  old  muslin.  It  must  be  high  dried.  Some 
eat  it  without  boiling,  others  boil  it  first. 

To  Pot  Hare. 

After  seasoning  it,  bake  it  with  butter.  When  cold,  take 
the  meat  from  the  bones  ;  beat  it  in  a  mortar.  If  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  seasoned,  add  salt,  mace,  pepper,  nutmeg,  and  a 
piece  of  fresh  butter  melted  in  a  spoonful  or  two  of  gravy 
which  comes  from  the  hare.  When  well  mixed,  put  in  smail 
pots,  cover  with  butter. 

To  prepare  Mock  Turtle  Soup. 

Put  into  a  pan  a  knuckle  of  veal,  two  fine  cow  heels,  two 
onions,  a  few  cloves,  peppers,  berries  of  allspice,  mace,  and 
sweet  herbs;  cover  them  with  water  ;  tie  a  thick  paper  over 
the  pan,  and  set  it  in  an  oven  for  three  hours.  When  cold, 
take  off  the  fat ;  very  nicely  cut  the  meat  and  feet  into  bits 
an  inch  and  half  square  ;  remove  the  bone  and  coarse  parts  ; 
warm  the  rest  with  a  large  spoonful  of  walnut  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  half  a  pint  of  sherry  or  any  white  wine,  not  sweet, 
and  the  jelly  of  the  meat.  Add  more  seasoning  if  required  ; 
serve  with  hard  eggs,  force  meat  balls,  a  squeeze  of  lemon, 
and  a  little  soy. 

A  Cheap  and  Good  Gravy. 

Fry  three  onions  in  butter  a  nice  brown ;  toast  a  slice  of 
bread  a  long  time,  till  quite  hard  and  brown,  but  not  burnt. 
Set  these  and  any  bits  of  meat,  or  bone  of  a  l$g  of  mutton, 
&c.  and  some  herbs,  water  in  proportion,  and  stew  till  the 
gravy  is  rich  and  thick.  Add  salt  and  pepper;  strain  off, 
and  boil  up  with  a  piece  of  butter  and  flour. 
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Currant  Sauce. 

Boil  an  ounce  of  currants  in  half  a  pint  of  water  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes,  then  add  a  tea-cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  six  cloves,  a 
little  of  any  rough  wine,  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  stir  till  the 
whole  is  smooth. 

Lemon  Sauce,  for  Fowls,  Veal,  Sfc. 

Cut  thin  slices  of  lemon  into  small  dice,  put  them  into 
melted  butter,  give  it  one  boil,  pour  it  over  the  dish,  or  serve 
in  a  tureen. 

An  Excellent  Substitute  for  Caper  Sauce. 

Boil  slowly  some  parsley  until  it  become  of  a  lead  colour, 
but  do  not  chop  very  fine,  put  it  to  melted  butter,  with  a  des¬ 
sert  spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  a  little  salt ;  boil  up  and  serve. 

To  make  Sprats  taste  like  Anchovies. 

Salt  them  well,  and  let  the  salt  drain  from  them ;  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours  wipe  them  dry.  Mix  four  ounces  of  common 
salt,  an  ounce  of  bay  salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre,  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  salt  prunel,  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  cochineal,  all 
in  the  finest  powder,  sprinkle  it  among  the  fish,  and  pack 
them  in  stone  jars;  these  are  enough  ingredients  for  two 
quarts  of  fish.  Keep  them  in  a  cool  place,  tied  over  with  a 
bladder ;  they  are  pleasant  on  bread  and  butter,  or  toast,  and 
answer  for  sauce  as  well  as  anchovies. 

Squab  Pie. 

Cut  apples  as  for  other  pies,  and  lay  them  in  rows  with 
mutton  chops,  shred  onions  and  sprinkle  among  them,  also 
some  sugar. 

An  excellent  Pork  Pie,  to  eat  cold. 

Raise  a  common  boiled  crust  into  either  a  round  or  oval 


form,  which  you  choose,  have  ready  the  trimmings  and  small 

bits  of  pork  cut  off  a  sweet  bone,  when  the  hog  is  killed ;  beat  it 
with  a  rolling  pin,  season  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  keep  the 
fat  and  lean  separate,  put  it  in  layers  quite  close  to  the  top, 
lay  on  the  lid,  cut  the  edge  smooth  round  and  pinch  it ;  bake 
in  a  slow  soaking  oven,  as  the  meat  is  very  solid.  Observe, 
put  no  bone  or  water  in  the  pork  pie;  theoutside  pieces  will 
be  hard  if  they  are  not  cut  small  and  pressed  close. 

To  Boast  Geese  and  Ducks. 

Take  sage,  wash  and  pick  it  clean,  and  an  onion ;  chop  them 
fine,  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  put  them  in  the  belly  ;  let  the 
goose  be  clean  picked,  and  wiped  dry  with  a  cloth,  inside  and 
out,  put  down  to  the  fire,  and  roast  it  brown  :  one  hour  will 
roast  a  large  goose;  three  quarters  of  an  hour  a  small  one. 
Serve  it  in  a  dish  with  brown  gravy,  apple  sauce  in  a  boat,  and 
some  gravy  in  another.  Ducks  are  dressed  in  the  same  way. 
For  wild  ducks,  teal,  widgeons,  and  other  wild  fowl,  useonly 
pepper  and  salt,  with  gravy  in  the  dish. 

To  Roast  a  Turkey. 

Loosen  the  skin  of  the  breast,  and  fill  it  with  force-meat, 
made  as  follows: — Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  beef  suet, 
crumbs  of  bread,  a  little  lemon-peel,  an  anchovy,  some  nut¬ 
meg,  pepper,  parsley,  and  thyme.  Chop  and  beat  them  all 
well  together,  mix  them  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  stuff 
up  the  breast.  Now  roast  the  turkey  of  a  fine  brown,  and 
baste  it  well,  but  be  sure  to  pin  white  paper  on  the  breast  till 
it  is  near  done  enough,  which  will  be  in  an  hour. 

You  must  have  good  gravy  in  the  dish,  and  bread  sauce 
made  thus:  take  a  good  piece  of  crumb,  put  ina  pint  of  wa- 


ter,  with  a  blade  or  two  of  mace,  two  or  three  cloves,  and 
some  whole  pepper.  Boil  it  up  five  or  six  times  ;  then  with  a 
spoon  take  out  the  spice,  and  pour  off  the  water;  then  beat 
up  the  bread  with  a  good  piece  of  butter  and  a  little  salt. 
Put  the  sauce  into  boats,  and  garnish  with  lemon. 

To  Roast  Pheasants. 

Pick  and  draw  the  pheasants;  singe  them  ;  lard  one  with 
bacon,  but  not  the  other ;  paper  them  all  over  the  breasl, 
split  them,  and  roast  them  fine;  when  they  are  just  done, 
flour  and  baste  them  with  a  little  nice  butter,  and  let  them 
have  a  fine  white  froth  ;  then  take  them  up  ;  pour  good  gravy 
in  the  dish,  and  bread  or  poverroy  sauce  in  plates. 

To  Roast  Fowls. 

The  fire  must  be  quick  and  clear  when  you  lay  the  fowls 
down.  If  the  fire  should  be  smoky  and  bad,  this  or  any  other 
poultry  or  game,  will  not  eat  near  so  sweet,  nor  look  so  beau¬ 
tiful  to  the  eye.  Baste  the  fowls  frequently  with  butter.  A 
large  one  will  take  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  be  done  well, 
and  a  middling  one  half  an  hour.  Very  small  chickens  will 
require  only  twenty  minutes.  Wild  ducks  and  teal  require 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  pigeons  and  larks  only 
twenty. 

To  Roast  Partridges. 

Let  them  be  nicely  roasted,  but  not  too  much.  Baste  them 
gently  with  a  little  butter,  and  dredge  with  flour;  sprinkle 
a  little  salt  on,  and  froth  them  nicely  up.  Now  have  good 
gravy  in  a  dish,  with  bread  sauce  in  a  boat,  made  thus : — 
take  a  handful  or  two  of  crumbs  of  bread,  put  in  a  pint  of 
milk,  or  more,  a  small  whole  onion,  a  little  whole  white  pep- 
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per,  a  little  salt,  and  a  bit  of  butter ;  boil  it  all  up;  then 
take  the  onion  out,  and  beat  it  well  with  a  spoon.  Take 
sauce  in  a  boat,  made  thus :  chop  four  shalots  fine,  a  gill  of 
good  gravy,  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  a  little  pepper  and  salt ; 
boil  them  up  one  minute,  then  put  it  in  a  boat. 

Rich  Puff  Paste . 

Weigh  an  equal  quantity  of  butter  with  as  much  fine  flour 
as  you  judge  necessary  ;  mix  a  little  of  the  former  with  the 
latter,  and  wet  it  with  as  little  water  as  will  make  it  into  a  stiff 
paste ;  roll  it  out  and  put  all  the  butter  over  it  in  slices,  turn 
in  the  ends  and  roll  it  thin,  do  this  twice,  touch  it  no  more 
than  can  be  avoided ;  it  requires  a  quick  oven. 

Transparent  Crust  for  Tarts. 

Beat  an  egg  till  it  be  quite  thin,  have  ready  twelve  ounces 
of  well  washed  butter,  melted  without  being  oiled ;  when  cold 
mix  the  egg  with  it  and  stir  it  into  a  pound  of  flour  well  dried  ; 
make  the  paste  very  thin,  line  the  patty  pans  as  quick  as  you 
can,  when  putting  them  in  the  oven  brush  them  over  with 
water,  and  sift  sugar  over  them. 

Rich  Paste,  for  Fruits,  Sweets,  fyc. 

Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ground  rice  in  the  smallest 
quantity  of  water,  strain  from  it  all  the  moisture  you  can, 
beat  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  butter  and  one  egg  well  beaten, 
and  it  will  form  an  excellent  paste  for  tarts,  Sec. 

A  Raised  Crust  for  Custards  or  Fruits. 

Put  four  ounces  of  butter  into  a  saucepan  with  water,  and 
when  it  boils  pour  upon  it  as  much  flour  as  you  choose, 
knead  and  beat  it  till  smooth,  then  put  a  lump  into  a  cloth 
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or  under  a  pan  to  soak  till  near  cold  ;  raise  it,  and  if  for  cus- 
tardsputa  paperwithin  it,  to  keep  out  the  sides  till  halfdone; 
then  fill  with  a  cold  mixture  of  milk,  eggs,  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
a  little  lemon  peel  and  rose  water.  The  above  butter  will 
make  a  deal  of  raised  crust,  which  must  not  be  rich,  or  it  will 
be  difficult  to  prevent  the  sides  from  falling  in. 

A  Crust  for  Apple  Pies,  i $c. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  in  ten  ounces  of  flour,  mix^t  into 
a  stiffish  paste,  with  as  little  water  as  possible,  beat  it  well, 
and  roll  it  thin ;  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven. 

Mince  Pies. 

Of  scraped  beef  or  tongue,  free  from  skin,  weigh  lit).,  2ft. 
of  suet  chopped  fine,  3fb.  of  currants  cleaned  and  perfectly 
dry,  jar  raisins  stoned  and  chopped  lib.,  1 1 lb.  of  chopped 
apples,  the  peel  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  half  a  pint  of  sweet 
wine,  a  glass  of  brandy,  half  a  nutmeg,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cloves,  mace,  pimento,  all  in  finest  powder ;  press  the  whole 
into  a  deep  pan;  when  well  mixed,  keep  it  covered  in  a  dry  cool 
place.  Have  citron  and  orange  peel  ready,  and  put  some  of 
each  into  the  pies,  when  made. 

Cheap  and  Excellent  Custard. 

Boil  three  pints  of  new  milk,  with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel,  a  bit 
of  cinnamon,  two  or  three  bay  leaves,  and  sweeten  it,  mean¬ 
while  rubdownalargespoonfulof  rice  flourinto  a  cup  of  cold 
milk,  and  mix  with  it  two  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten  ;  take  a 
basin  of  the  boiling  milk  and  mix  with  the  cold,  then  pour 
that  to  the  boiling,  stirring  it  one  way  till  it  begins  to  thicken, 
and  is  just  going  to  boil  up,  then  pour  it  into  a  pan,  stir  it 
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some  time,  then  add  a  large  spoonful  of  peach  water,  and  a 
little  ratifia.  Marbles  boiled  in  custards  or  any  thing  likely 
to  burn,  will,  by  shaking  them  in  the  saucepan,  prevent  its 
catching. 

Baked  Custard. 

Boil  one  pintof  cream,  half  a  pintof  milk,  with  mace,  cin¬ 
namon,  and  lemon  peel,  a  little  of  each;  when  cold  mix  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  sweeten,  and  fill  your  paste,  already  half 
done,  nearly  full ;  bake  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer. 

Cheese  Cakes. 

Strain  the  whey  from  the  curd  of  two  quarts  ofmilk  ;  when 
ratherdry,  break  itina  pan,  with  four  ounces  of  butter  till  per- 

Ifectly  smooth ;  put  to  it  a  pint  of  thin  cream  or  new  milk,  add 
sugar,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  one  egg,  currants,  if  chosen,  three 
ounces. 

Potatoe  Cheese  Cake. 

Boil  six  ounces  of  potatoes,  and  four  of  lemon  peel,  beat  the 
latter  in  a  mortar  with  four  ou  nces  of  sugar,  then  add  the  pota¬ 
toes  beaten,  and  four  ounces  of  butterjmelted  in  a  little  cream ; 
when  well  mixed,  let  it  stand  togrow>cool;  putcrustin  patty 
pans,  and  rather  more  than  half  fill. 

Blanc-Mange. 

Boil  two  ounces  of  isinglass  in  three  half  pints  of  water 
half  an  hour,  strain  it  to  three  half  pints  of  cream,  sweeten  it, 
and  add  some  peach  water  or  a  few  bitter  almonds ;  let  it  boil 
up  once,  and  put  it  into  what  form  you  please.  Observe  to  let 
your  Blanc-mange  settle  before  you  turn  it  into  the  forms,  or 
the  backs  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  be  on  the  top 
of  the  Blanc-mange  when  turned  out. 
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Gooseberry  Fool. 

Putlhe  fruit  into  a  jar,  and  some  good  Lisbon  sugar ;  set  the 
jar  upon  a  stove,  or  in  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire  ;  if 
the  former,  a  large  spoonful  of  water  should  be  put  with  the 
fruit.  When  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  through  a  colan¬ 
der;  have  ready  a  sufficient  quantity  of  new  milk  and  an  egg 
boiled  together,  and  left  to  be  cold ;  then  sweeten  pretty  well, 
and  mix  the  pulp  by  degrees  with  it.  Apples  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  the  same  way,  adding  lemon  peel  when  boiled. 

An  excellent  Substitute  for  Cream,  to  eat  with  Fruit,  fyc. 

Beat  the  yolks  of  two  new  laid  eggs,  and  strain  into  a  pint 
of  new  milk  with  two  knobs  of  white  sugar;  put  it  on  a  stove, 
and  stir  it  one  way,  till  it  becomes  as  thick  as  common  cream. 
This  also  does  to  mix  with  tea. 

Raspberry  Cream. 

Mash  the  fruit  gently  and  let  them  drain;  sprinkle  a  little 
sugar  over,  and  that  will  produce  more  juice;  then  put  the 
juice  to  some  cream  and  sweeten  it ;  then,  if  you  choose,  low¬ 
er  it  with  milk  ;  it  will  not  curdle,  which  it  would  if  put  before 
the  cream  ;  but  it  is  best  made  of  raspberry  jelly  instead  of 
jam,  when  fresh  fruit  cannot  be  obtained. 

Snow  Cream. 

Put  to  a  quart  of  cream  the  whites  of  three  eggs  well  beaten, 
four  spoonfuls  of  sweet  wine,  sugar  to  your  taste,  and  a  bit 
of  lemon  peel ;  whisk  it  to  a  froth  ;  remove  the  peel  and  serve 
in  a  dish  or  glasses,  whipping  each  to  prevent  its  falling. 


Calf’s  Foot  Jelly. 

Boil  two  feet  in  two  quarts  of  water,  till  the  feet  are  bro¬ 
ken  and  the  water  half  wasted  ;  strain  it;  and,  when  cold, 
take  off  the  fat,  and  remove  the  jelly  from  the  sediment;  then 
put  it  into  a  saucepan  with  sugar,  raisin  wine,  and  lemon 
juice,  to  your  taste,  and  some  lemon  peel.  When  the  flavour 
is  rich,  put  to  it  the  whites  of  five  eggs  well  beaten,  and 
their  shells  broken  ;  set  the  saucepan  upon  the  fire,  but  do 
not  stir  the  jelly  when  it  begins  to  warm.  Let  it  boil  twenty 
minutes  after  it  rises  to  a  head  ;  then  pour  it  through  a  flan¬ 
nel  jelly  bag,  first  dipping  the  bag  into  hot  water,  to  prevent 
waste;  squeeze  it  quite  dry ;  run  the  jelly  through,  until 
quite  clear.  Then  put  it  into  glasses  and  forms.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  mode  will  greatly  facilitate  the  clearing  of  the  jelly  : 
— When  the  mixture  has  boiled  twenty  minutes,  throw  in  a 
cupful  of  cold  water;  let  it  boil  five  minutes  longer;  then 
take  the  saucepan  off  the  fire,  covered  close,  and  keep  it 
half  an  hour.  After  which,  it  will  be  so  clear,  as  to  require 
but  once  passing  through  the  bag. 

Stewed  Pears. 

Pare,  and  halve  or  quarter  large  pears,  according  to  their 
size  ;  throw  them  into  water  ;  (let  the  skin  be  taken  off  be¬ 
fore  they  are  divided,  to  prevent  their  turning  black) ;  pack 
them  in  a  j  ar,  and  sprinkle  as  much  sugar  as  will  make  them 
pretty  sweet ;  add  lemon  peel,  a  clove  or  two,  and  some  all¬ 
spice  cracked  ;  just  cover  them  with  water  ;  put  in  a  grain 
or  two  of  cochineal  to  give  them  a  rich  colour  ;  cover  them 
close,  and  either  bake  or  stew  four  hours  ;  pour  the  liquor 
from  them,  or  sieve  it. 


Baked  Pears. 


Those  need  not  be  of  a  very  fine  sort,  but  some  taste  better 
than  others,  and  often  those  that  are  the  least  fit  to  eat  raw; 
wipe  but  do  not  pare,  lay  them  upon  tins,  bake  in  a  slow 
oven ;  when  enough  to  bear  it,  flatten  with  a  silver  spoon ; 
they  should  be  baked  three  or  four  times  very  gently. 

Syllabub. 

Put  a  pint  of  red  or  white  wine  into  a  bowl,  nutmeg  grated^ 
a  good  deal  of  sugar;  then  milk  into  it  three  pints  of  milk, 
frothed  up  ;  if  the  wine  be  not  sharp  it  will  reguire  more. 

Fruit  in  Jelly. 

Put  into  a  basin  Haifa  pint  of  clear  calf’s  foot  jelly,  and 
when  it  has  become  stiff,  lay  in  three  fine  peaches,  and  a 
bunch  of  grapes,  with  the  stalk  upwards,  over  which  put  a 
few  vine  leaves,  and  fill  up  the  bowl  with  jelly;  let  it  stand 
till  next  day ;  then  set  the  bowl  in  hot  water  up  to  the  brim 
for  a  minute,  then  turn  it  out  carefully. 

Lemon  Drops. 

Grate  the  peels  of  three  large  lemons  on  a  large  piece  of 
refined  sugar ;  then  scrape  the  sugar  into  a  plate,  add  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well,  and  beat  it  into  a  light  paste  with 
the  white  of  an  egg,  drop  it  upon  white  paper,  and  put  the 
drops  into  a  moderate  oven  on  a  plate  of  tin. 

Ginger  Drops,  a  good  Stomachic. 

Beat  two  ounces  of  fresh  candid  orange  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
little  sugar,  to  a  paste;  then  mix  one  ounce  of  white  ground 
ginger,  one  pound  of  loaf  sugar,  wet  the  sugar  with  a  little 
water,  boil  altogether  to  a  candy,  drop  it  on  paper  the  size  of 
mint  drops. 
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Peppermint  Drops. 

Pound  and  sift  four  ounces  of  refined  sugar,  beat  it  with 
the  whites  of  two  eggs  till  perfectly  smooth  ;  then  add  sixty 
drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  beat  it  well,  and  drop  it  on  white 
paper ;  dry  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire. 

Raspberry  Cakes. 

Pick  out  the  bad  raspberries  that  are  among  the  fruit, 
weigh  and  boil  what  quantity  you  choose,  and  when  mashed 
and  the  liquor  is  wasted,  put  to  it  sugar  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  mix  it  well  off  the  fire  till  it  is  well  dissolved,  then  put 
it  on  plates  to  dry  in  the  sun  ;  as  soon  as  the  top  part  dries 
cut  with  the  top  of  a  canister  into  small  cakes  ;  turn  these 
on  fresh  plates;  when  dry,  put  them  in  boxes,  with  layers  of 
paper. 

To  Keep  Damsons  for  Winter  Pies. 

Put  in  small  stone  jars,  set  them  up  to  their  necks  in  a 
boiler  of  cold  water,  and  lighting  a  fire  under  them,  scald 
them ;  next  day,  when  perfectly  cold,  fill  up  with  spring 
water,  cover  them  close. 

Another  Way  for  Damsons  or  Bullace. 

Choose  steen  pots  if  you  can  get  them,  which  are  of  equal 
size  top  and  bottom,  put  the  fruit  in  about  a  quarter  up, 
then  strew  in  a  quarter  of  the  sugar,  then  another  quantity 
of  the  fruit,  and  so  on  till  all  of  both  are  in.  The  proportion 
of  sugar  is  three  pounds  to  nine  of  fruit;  set  the  jars  in  an 
oven  not  over  hot,  and  bake  the  fruit  through ;  when  cold, 
put  a  piece  of  clean  scraped  stick  into  the  middle  of  the  jar, 
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then  pour  melted  mutton  fat  over  the  top,  having  covered  the 
fruit  with  white  paper  ;  pour  it  full  half  an  inch  thick. 
Keep  the  jars  in  a  cool  dry  place,  close  covered,  taking  care 
to  keep  a  little  forked  branch  of  the  stick,  to  prevent  its 
slipping  out. 

To  Keep  Gooseberries. 

Before  they  become  too  large,  (take  care  not  to  cut  them 
in  taking  off  the  stalk  and  buds)  fill  wide-mouthed  bottles  ; 
put  the  corks  in  loosely,  and  set  up  to  the  necks  in  water,  in 
a  boiler.  When  the  fruit  looks  scalded,  take  it  out,  and, 
when  perfectly  cold,  cork  close,  and  rosin  the  top.  Dig  a 
trench  in  the  ground,  and  put  them  in ;  let  the  earth  be 
thrown  over,  to  cover  them  a  foot  and  a  half.  Or,  scald  as 
above;  when  cold,  fill  with  cold  water,  cork  them,  and  keep 
them  in  a  damp  or  dry  place.  They  will  not  be  spoiled,  if 
the  air  is  kept  from  them. 

To  Preserve  Strawberries  Whole. 

Take  equal  weights  of  the  fruit  and  refined  sugar:  lay 
the  former  in  a  large  dish,  and  sprinkle  over  half  the  sugar, 
in  fine  powder;  give  a  gentle  shake  to  the  dish,  that  the  su¬ 
gar  may  touch  the  whole  of  the  fruit.  Next  day  make  a 
thin  syrup  with  the  remainder  of  the  sugar,  and,  instead  of 
water,  allow  one  pint  of  red  currant  juice  to  every  pound  of 
strawberries  :  simmer  them  in  this,  until  sufficiently  jellied. 
Choose  the  largest  scarlets,  or  others,  when  not  dead  ripe. 

Currant  Jam,  Black,  Red,  or  White. 

Let  the  fruit  be  very  ripe.  Pick  it  clean  from  the  stalks, 
bruise  it,  and  to  every  pound  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  loaf  sugar ;  stir  it  well,  and  boil  half  an  hour. 


Currant  Jelly ,  Red  or  Black . 

Strip  the  fruit,  and  in  a  stone  jar  stew  them  in  a  saucepan 
of  water,  or  by  boiling  on  a  hot  hearth  ;  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  to  every  pint  weigh  a  pound  of  lump  sugar  ;  put  the 
latter  in  large  lumps  into  it,  in  a  stone  or  china  vessel,  till 
nearly  dissolved  ;  then  put  it  into  a  preserving  pan;  simmer 
and  skim,  as  necessary.  When  it  will  jelly  on  a  plate,  put  it 
in  jars  or  glasses. 

Dried  Apples. 

Put  them  in  a  cool  oven  six  or  seven  times,  and  flatten 
them  by  degrees,  and  gently,  when  soft  enough  to  bear  it. 
If  the  oven  be  too  hot  it  will  waste  them,  and  at  first  it  should 
be  very  cool.  The  biflen,  or  any  tart  apples  are  the  sorts  for 
drying. 

Gooseberry  Jam,  for  Tarts. 

Put  twelve  pounds  of  the  ripe  red  hairy  gooseberries, 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  into  a  preserving  pan  with  a  pint  of 
currant  juice  ;  let  them  boil  pretty  quick  ;  beat  them  with  a 
spoon;  when  they  begin  to  break,  put  to  them  six  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  simmer  slowly  to  a  jam  :  it  requires  long  boiling, 
or  it  will  not  keep.  It  is  not  an  expensive  thing,  yet  it  is 
excellent  for  tarts  or  puffs.  Be  careful  it  does  not  burn  to 
the  bottom. 

Raspberry  Jam. 

Weigh  equal  quantities  of  fruit  and  sugar;  put  the  former 
into  a  preserving  pan,  boil  and  break  it,  stir  constantly,  and 
let  it  boil  very  quickly  ;  when  most  of  the  juice  is  wasted, 
add  the  sugar,  and  simmer  it ;  skim  half  an  hour.  This  way 
the  jam  is  greatly  superior  in  colour  and  flavour  to  that  which 
is  made  by  putting  the  sugar  in  first. 


Damson  Cheese. 

Bake  or  boil  the  fruit  in  a  stone  jar,  or  put  in  a  saucepan 
of  water  over  the  fire ;  pour  off  some  of  the  j  uice,  and  to  every 
two  pounds  of  fruit  put  a  half  pound  of  sugar;  set  the  fruit 
over  a  fire  in  a  pan,  let  it  boil  quickly  till  it  begins  to  look 
dry,  take  out  the  stones  and  add  the  sugar,  stir  it  well  in  and 
simmer  two  hours  slowly;  then  boil  it  quickly  half  an  hour 
till  the  sides  of  the  pan  begin  to  candy.  Pour  the  jam  into 
potting  pans  or  dishes  an  inch  thick,  so  that  it  may  cut  firm. 
Should  the  skins  be  disliked,  then  the  juice  is  not  to  betaken 
out;  but  after  the  first  process,  the  fruit  must  be  pulped 
through  a  coarse  seive,  with  thej  uice,  and  managed  as  above* 
All  the  juice  may  remain  inandbe  boiled  toevaporate,  butdo 
not  add  the  sugar  till  it  has  done  so.  It  looks  well  in  shapes 
or  fancy  moulds. 

Rout  Drop  Cakes. 

Mix  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  pound  of  butter,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  pound  of  currants,  cleanand  dry  ;  then  wet  into 
a  stiff  paste  with  two  eggs,  a  large  spoonful  of  orange  flower 
water,  ditto  rote  water,  ditto  sweet  wine  or  brandy,  or  both  ; 
drop  on  a  tin  well  floured;  a  very  short  time  bakes  them. 

A  good  Pound  Cake. 

Beat  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  cream,  and 
mix  with  the  yolks  and  whites  (beaten  apart)  of  six  eggs  ; 
have  ready  warm  by  the  fire  a  pound  of  flour,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar,  mix  them,  and  by  degrees 
work  the  dry  ingredients  into  the  butter  and  eggs;  when  well 
beaten,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  pound  of  currants,  itmust 
be  beaten  near  an  hour;  butter  a  paper  and  put  round  the 
pan  ;  bake  an  hour  in  a  quick  oven. 
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Queen  Cakes. 

Beat  eight  ounces  of  butter  and  mix  with  two  well-beaten 
eggs,  strained ;  mix  eight  ounces  of  dried  flour,  and  the  same 
of  fine  powdered  sugar,  or  lump,  and  the  grated  lind  of  a 
lemon,  then  add  the  whole  together  and  beat  full  half  an  hour ; 
eight  ouncesof  well-washed  and  dry  currants  must  be  added  ; 
butter  small  patty  pans,  half  fill,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  a  quick  oven. 

Tunbridge  Cakes. 

Rub  six  ounces  of  butter  quite  fine  intoa  pound  of  flour, 
then  mix  six  ounces  of  sugar,  beat  and  strain,  and  make  with 
the  above  a  paste;  roll  it  very  thin,  and  cut  with  the  top  of  a 
glass;  prick  them  with  a  fork  and  cover  with  caraways;  or, 
wash  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  dust  a  little  white  sugar 
over. 

Sponge  Cake. 

Weigh  ten  eggs,  and  their  weight  in  very  fine  sugar,  and 
that  of  six  in  flour,  beat  the  yolks  with  the  flour,  and  the 
whites  alone  to  a  very  stiff  froth  ;  then,  by  degrees  mix  the 
whites  with  the  flour  and  the  other  ingredients ;  beat  them 
well  half  an  hour ;  bake  in  a  quick  oven  an  hour. 

Macaroons. 

Blanch  four  ounces  of  almonds,  and  pound  with  four 
spoonfuls  of  orange  flower  water ;  whisk  the  whites  of  four 
eggs  to  a  froth,  then  mix  it  with  a  pound  of  sifted  sugar  and 
the  almonds  to  a  paste;  then  laying  a  sheet  of  wafer  paper 
on  a  tin,  put  on  it  different  little  cakes  the  shape  of 
macaroons. 
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Rusks. 

Beat  six  eggs  well,  and  mix  with  a  half  pint  of  new  milk, 
in  which  have  been  melted  four  ounces  of  butter;  add  to  it 
a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  yeast  and  a  little  sugar,  and  put  them  by 
degrees  into  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste, 
rather  like  batter,  and  let  it  rise  before  the  fire  half  an  hour ; 
then  add  more  flour  to  make  it  stiffer,  but  not  too  stiff ;  work 
it  well,  and  divide  into  cakes  about  five  inches  wide,  then  flat 
them  ;  when  baked  and  cold,  part  them,  and  put  in  the  oven 
to  brown  a  little. 

To  Pickle  Cucumbers  and  Onions  sliced. 

To  every  dozen  of  cucumbers,  put  three  large  onions  ;  cut 
both  in  thick  slices,  and  sprinkle  salt  over  them ;  next  day 
drain  them  for  six  hours  ;  then  put  them  into  a  stone  jar> 
pour  boiling  vinegar  over  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm 
place:  repeat  the  boiling  vinegar,  and  stop  them  instantly, 
until  of  a  good  colour:  the  last  time  put  pepper  and  ginger ; 
keep  in  stone  jars  covered  close. 

To  Pickle  Young  Cucumbers. 

Choose  nice  young  gherkins,  spread  them  on  dishes,  salt 
them,  let  them  lie  a  week.  Drain  them,  put  them  in  a  jar 
and  pour  over  them  boiling  vinegar ;  set  them  near  the  fire 
covered  with  plenty  of  vine  leaves ;  if  they  do  not  become  a 
tolerable  good  green,  pour  the  vinegar  into  a  pipkin,  and 
when  it  boils,  pour  it  over  them  again,  covering  with  fresh 
leaves ;  after  two  or  three  times,  they  will  be  of  as  good  a 
colour  as  you  can  wish. 

An  excellent  and  not  common  Pickle. 

Fill  a  pint  stone  jar  with  equal  quantities  of  onions,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  sour  apples,  all  cut  into  very  thin  slices. 


shaking  in,  as  you  go  on,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  and  three 
parts  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  cayenne;  pour  in  a  wine-glass  of 
soy,  the  same  of  white  wine,  and  fill  up  the  jar  with  vinegar. 
It  will  be  fit  for  use  the  next  day. 

To  Pickle  Walnuts. 

When  a  pin  will  penetrate  the  rind,  they  are  forward 
enough  to  pickle.  Put  them  into  a  brine  of  salt  and  water 
boiled,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  an  egg.  Let  them  soak 
six  days,  then  change  the  brine.  Let  them  stand  six  more, 
then  drain  them.  Pour  over  them,  in  a  jar,  a  pickle  of  the 
best  white  wine  vinegar,  with  a  good  quantity  of  pimento, 
pepper,  ginger,  mace,  cloves,  mustard  seed,  and  horse  radish, 
all  boiled  together,  but  cold.  Thus  done,  they  will  be  good 
for  years,  if  closely  covered.  The  air  softens  them. 

To  Pickle  French  Beans. 

Gather  them  before  they  become  stringy.  Without  tak¬ 
ing  off  the  ends,  put  them  into  a  very  salt  biine,  until  they 
become  yellow.  Then  drain  them,  and  wipe  them  dry  with 
a  cloth;  put  them  into  a  jar  by  the  fire,  and  pour  boiling 
vinegar  upon  them  every  twenty-four  hours,  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  steam.  In  four  days  they  will  become  green. 
Do  samphire  in  the  same  way. 

Pickled  Onions. 

In  the  month  of  September,  choose  the  small  white  round 
onions  ;  take  off  the  brown  skin  ;  have  ready  a  very  clean  tin 
stew-pan  of  boiling  water;  throw  in  as  many  as  will  cover 
the  top  ;  as  soon  as  they  look  clear  on  the  outside,  take  them 
up  with  a  slice  as  quick  as  possible;  lay  them  on  a  clean 


cloth,  cover  them  close  with  another,  let  them  lie  till  cold  ; 
then  put  them  in  ajar,  and  pour  over  them  the  best  vinegar, 
just  hot,  but  not  boiling;  when  cold,  cover  them  close; 
should  the  outer  skin  shrivel,  peel  them. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage. 

Slice  it  into  a  colander,  and  sprinkle  each  layer  with  salt; 
let  itdrain  two  days  ;  then  put  it  into  ajar ;  pour  over  boiling 
vinegar,  enough  to  cover;  put  in  and  boil  with  the  vinegar, 
ginger,  peppers,  and  a  few  grains  of  cochineal  or  red  beet 
root  sliced  to  give  it  a  very  beautiful  colour.  Cauliflower 
after  being  salted  and  thrown  in  will  look  of  a  very  fine  colour* 

To  Pickle  Nasturtiums. 

Gather  them  young  ;  lay  them  into  salt  and  water  one 
night;  drain,  and  cover  them  with  hot  vinegar,  boiled  with 
Jamaica  and  a  little  black  pepper;  a  couple  of  capsicums 
put  in  the  jar  will  be  a  great  improvement. 

[_Rules  to  be  observed  with  Pickles .] 

Avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  metal  vessels  in  pre¬ 
paring  them  ;  when  the  vinegar  is  boiled,  do  it  in  a  stone  jar 
or  pipkin  ;  glazed  jars  should  never  be  used  for  pickles,  as 
salt  and  vinegar  dissolve  the  lead  which  is  in  the  glaze. 
Pickles  should  be  kept  from  the  air,  as  exposure  to  it  makes 
them  soft.  Take  them  out  of  the  jar  with  a  wooden  spoon 
drilled  full  of  holes. 

Raspberry  Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  well-picked  raspberries,  put  a  quart  of 
water,  bruise  and  let  them  stand  two  days,  strain  off  the  liquor, 
and  to  every  gallon  put  three  pounds  of  lump  or  white 


powder  sugar  ;  when  dissolved,  put  the  liquor  in  a  barrel, 
and  when  fine,  which  will  he  in  about  two  months,  bottle 
it,  and  to  each  bottle  put  a  spoonful  of  brandy. 

Currant  Wine. 

To  every  three  pints  of  fruit  put  one  quart  of  water, 
bruise  the  former ;  in  twenty-four  hours  strain  the  liquor, 
and  to  every  quart  put  a  pound  of  sugar,  of  good  middling 
quality.  It  is  best  to  put  the  liquor  into  a  large  pan,  and 
when  the  scum  rises  take  that  off  before  it  is  put  in  the  bar¬ 
rel. 

Excellent  Ginger  Wine. 

Put  into  a  boiler  ten  gallons  of  water,  and  fifteen  pounds 
of  sugar,  with  the  whites  of  six  or  eight  eggs,  mix  all  well 
while  cold  ;  when  the  liquor  boils,  skim  it  well,  put  in  half 
a  pound  of  common  white  ginger  bruised,  and  boil  it  twenty 
minutes  ;  have  ready  the  very  thin  rinds  of  seven  lemons, 
and  pour  the  liquor  upon  them,  when  cool  tun  it,  and  add 
two  spoonfuls  of  yeast ;  put  a  quart  of  the  liquor  to  two 
ounces  of  isinglass  shavings,  while  warm,  whisk  it  well  three 
or  four  times,  and  pour  altogether  into  the  barrel  ;  next  day 
stop  it  up,  in  a  month  bottle  it,  and  in  three  months  it  will 
be  a  very  delicious  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Elder  Wine. 

To  every  quart  of  berries  put  two  quarts  of  water,  boil  them 
half  an  hour,  run  the  liquor  and  break  the  fruit  through  a  hair 
seive,  then  to  every  quart  of  juice  put  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  coarse  sugar,  boil  the  whole  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
with  some  Jamaica  peppers,  a  few  cloves,  and  bruised 
ginger,  pour  it  into  a  tub  warm  ;  when  of  a  proper  warmth, 
into  the  barrel  with  toast  and  yeast  to  work,  which  there  is 


more  difficulty  to  make  it  do  than  most  other  liquors. 
When  it  ceases  to  hiss,  put  in  a  little  brandy,  and  stop  it  up. 
The  liquor  must  be  in  a  warm  place,  to  make  it  work. 

Raisin  Wine. 

To  every  gallon  of  spring  water  put  eight  pounds  of  fresh 
Smyrnas,  in  a  large  tub  ;  stir  it  thoroughly  every  day,  for 
a  month  ;  then  press  the  raisins  in  a  horse-hair  bag,  as  dry 
as  possible  ;  put  the  liquor  into  a  cask,  and,  when  it  has 
done  hissing,  pour  in  a  bottle  of  the  best  brandy  ;  stop  it 
up  close  for  twelve  months  ;  then  rack  it  off,  without  the 
dregs,  which  filter  through  a  bag  of  flannel  three  or  four 
times  double  ;  add  the  clear  to  the  quantity  ;  pour  brandy 
in  according  to  the  size  of  the  cask,  and  stop  it  up  for  at 
least  a  twelvemonth.  Raisin  wine  would  be  good,  if  made 
rich  of  the  fruit  only,  and  kept  long,  which  improves  the 
flavour  greatly. 

Sack  Mead. 

To  every  gallon  of  water  put  four  pounds  of  honey,  and 
boil  it  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  taking  care  to  skim  it.  To 
every  gallon,  add  an  ounce  of  hops  ;  then  boil  it  half  an  hour. 
Let  it  stand  till  next  day  ;  put  it  into  your  cask  ;  add  a  pint 
of  brandy  to  eight  gallons.  Let  it  be  lightly  stopped,  till 
the  fermentation  is  over  ;  then  stop  it  very  close.  If  a 
large  cask,  keep  it  a  twelvemonth  in  the  cask. 

Imperial. 

Put  two  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  the  juice  and  par¬ 
ings  of  two  lemons,  into  a  stone  jar  ;  pour  upon  them  seven 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  stir,  and  cover  close.  When  cold, 
sweeten  with  loaf  sugar,  and  straining  it,  bottle  and  cork 
tight ;  add,  in  bottling,  half  a  pint  of  rum. 
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White  Currant  Shrub. 


Strip  the  fruit,  and  prepare  in  a  jar  as  for  jelly ;  strain  the 
juice,  of  which  put  two  quarts  to  near  a  gallon  of  rum,  and 
two  pounds  of  lump  sugar;  strain  through  a  jelly  bag. 

Ginger  Beer. 

1  gallon  of  water. 

1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

1  oz,  of  cream  of  tartar. 

1  oz.  of  best  ginger. 

1  lemon  sliced,  and  the  juice  of  one. 

Take  a  lemon  and  rub  well  on  the  sugar,  bruise  the  ginger, 
and  put  all  the  ingredients  into  a  large  pan,  pour  the  boiling 
water  over  the  whole,  and  let  it  stand  until  milk-warm,  then 
toast  a  piece  of  bread,  and  put  a  table  spoonful  of  yeast ;  let 
it  stand  twelve  hours,  then  bottle ;  in  three  days  it  is  fit  for 
use. 

Raspberry  Brandy. 

Pick  fine  dry  fruit,  put  it  into  a  stone  jar,  and  the  jar  into 
a  saucepan  of  water,  till  the  juice  will  run  ;  strain  it,  and  to 
every  pint  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar ;  give  one  boil  and  skim 
it ;  when  cold,  put  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  brandy,  shake 
well  and  bottle. 

Raspberry  Vinegar. 

Put  a  pound  of  fine  fruit  into  a  bowl,  and  pour  upon  it  a 
quart  of  the  best  white  wine  vinegar;  next  day  strain  the 
liquor  on  a  pound  of  fresh  raspberries ;  the  following  day  do 
the  same,  but  do  not  squeeze  the  fruit,  only  drain  the  liquor 
as  dry  as  you  can. 
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To  keep  Wines  from  turning  sour. 

Boil  a  gallon  of  wine,  with  half  an  ounce  of  oyster  shells 
or  crabs’  claws,  burnt  and  powdered  fine,  to  every  ten  gallons 
of  wine ;  then  strain  out  the  liquor  through  a  stive;  when 
cold  put  it  into  wine  of  the  same  sort,  and  it  will  destroy  the 
acid  and  give  it  a  pleasant  taste.  A  lump  of  unslaked  lime 
put  into  your  cask  will  also  keep  wine  from  turning  sour. 

To  make  Soda  Water. 

A  cheap  and  expeditious  way  of  making: — First,  be  careful  in  having 
your  bottles  (half-pint  bottles  are  best)  washed  and  dry,  and  put  into 
each  twenty-five  grains  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  and  twenty-five  grains 
of  citric  acid.  Fill  the  bottles  nearly  full  of  spring  water,  cork  it  down 
instantly,  and  tie  the  cork  down  with  strong  twine  or  wire ;  then  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  next  bottle,  and  so  on  till  the  whole  is  completed.  Tartaric 
acid  will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  citric  acid,  and  is  not  so  dear. 

To  make  Spruce  Beer. 

This  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor  is  thus  made: — Take  of  water  six¬ 
teen  gallons  and  boil  the  half  of  it;  put  the  water  thus  boiled  to  the  re¬ 
served  cold  part,  which  should  be  previously  put  into  a  barrel  or  other 
vessel ;  then  add  sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses,  with  a  few  spoon¬ 
fuls  of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the  whole  together;  add  half  a  pint 
of  yeast,  and  keep  it  in  a  temperate  situation  with  the  bung-hole  open 
for  two  days,  till  fermentation  subsides,  then  close  it  up,  or  bottle  it  off, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  drink  in  a  few  days. 

To  prepare  Ginger  Beer  Powders. 

Take  two  drachms  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  eight  grains  of  ginger,  and 
twenty-six  grains  of  carbonate  of  Potash,  (all  in  fine  powder) ;  mix  them 
intimately  in  a  Wedg wood's-ware  mortar.  Take  also,  twenty-seven 
grains  of  citric  or  tartaric  acid,  (the  first  is  the  pleasantest,  but  the  last 
the  cheapest.)  The  acid  is  to  be  kept  separately  from  the  mixture. 
The  beer  is  prepared  from  the  powders  thus: — take  two  tumbler  glasses, 
each  half  filled  with  water;  stir  up  the  compound  powder  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  acid  powder  in  the  other;  then  mix  the  two  liquors.  An 
effervescence  takes  place — the  beer  is  prepared — and  may  be  drunk  off 
directly,  or  it  will  become  flat. 
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